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ODE ON THE PEDLAR. 
(Translation from Korean.) 


Here's a pedlar passing me, 
Calling Zongnan yickle. 

What can this word 7ongnan be? 
Some fresh dish undoubtedly, 
One's appetite to tickle. 

Then the pedlar stops to state, 
“Targe feet two and small feet eight, 
Looking upward, heaven-eyed, 
Armor-plated, flesh inside, 
Stomach, ink of black and blue, 
Body round and cornered too, 
Creeping fore and aft mystical, 


Very best of Zongnan pickle ”’ 


(Looks into the pedlar’s basket. ) 


Pedlar! cease this rigmarole; 
Pickled crabs! well, bless‘my soul! 


JAS. S. GALE. 
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EDUCATION IN THE CAPITAL OF KOREA. 
UL. 


N a previous parer, in contrast with a type of Education 
which im its ummixed fori seems to hypnotize its votaries 
under the spell of the past, two classes of Government 

schools in the Capital, » ore in accord with the ninetsenth cen- 
tury, the Vernacular and the Foreign Language Schools, have 
heen mentioned at some lengt’s. 

Still another cless of sc.ools is deserving of our attention, 
institutions under missionary auspices. The first to claim our 
attention is a school which, strictly speaking, does not belong in 
this class, but on account of other features connected with the 
plan of which it is a part, it may properly be mentioned here. 
The latest arrival in the educational field of Korea is the school 
established Apr. 16th by representatives of the “Japanese For- 
eign Educational Society.” ‘The contributors to this Society are 
Japanese Christians and non church-members, the iiajority of 
which body however are men:bers of evangelical churches. The 
location of the school is on the western edge of Chin go kai, im- 
mediately behind the site of the new Japanese Consulate. The 
teachers are Messrs. K. Koshima and M. Zingu. both of whom 
are graduates of tie Doshisha College at Kyoto, and have been for 
two years students in the theological seminary of the same insti- 
tution. They have for their assistants two Koreans who speak 
Japanese. The students in attendance are fifty-eight, who are 
divided into three classes. The average age is twenty-three, 
ranging from ten to thirty-eiglit years. Attention is called to 
the fact that throughout this paper the ages mentioned are ac- 
cording to foreign count. The course of study includes a lhimit- 
ed study of the Chinese Classics, also Unmun ‘or Korean) com- 
position, the learning of Japauese, and study of Western learn- 
ing through the medium of the Japanese; and further, a weekly 
lecture is delivered, through an interpreter, on scientific and reli- 
gious subjects. No direct religious teaching forn's a part of the 
course of study, on account of the mixed nature of the Society 
founding the school. But the teachers are Christians, with a 


missionary purpose; and the plan and hope is that, later, men 
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will be sent to work with them, who shall give their entire time to 
religious work ani the establishment of churches. That such an 
enterprise should be undertaken at ail is a striking indication of 
the fact that Chnstianity has becowe rooted in the soil of Japan. 

The representatives of the ‘‘Societie des Missions Etrang- 
dres,”’ of Paris, have in the city of Seoul and its immediate 
vicinity three varieties of schools, an O1phanage, two Boys’ 
Schools and a ‘lheological Sennuary. ‘he Orphanage was org- 
anized by the French fathers in 1853 in Myeng Tong, with ten 
korean assistants. In 1588 the oversight of the school was 
transferred to the Sisters of the Community of St. Paul of Char- 
tres. In 1890 the orphanage was moved by the Sisters to their 
present commodious quarters, north of Chin-go-kai, the Japanese 
settlement. ‘Tle expenses of the institution are chiefly defray- 
ed by the Society of Ste. Kniance, of Pans. ‘I'he children receiv- 
ed are almost entirely orphans whose parents have had no con- 
nection with the Catholic Church. Connected with the school 
are five French sisters, one Clunese sister, also Korean novices 
ten, postulantes ten, and aspirantes vine. In the schvol are 
sixty boys, with ages ranging from five to thirteen years, eighty- 
nine girls of the same ages, thirty-nine small children from 
two to five years old and filty-four infants, making a total of 
942 children. ‘lhe older girls study Unmun, learn the church 
catechism and various forius of prayer, and are instructed in 
sewing and general house work. ‘l'he larger boys study Un- 
mun, read stories selected from the Bible, and learn the cate- 
chism and various forms of prayer. Formerly these boys were 
taught to make mats, pouch-strings and cigarettes but three 
years ago the plan was abandoned as unprofitable. The young- 
er children are taught verbally forms of prayer. When the girls 
arrive at an age of from thirteen to fifteen years they are mar- 
ried to the children of adherents. Boys thirteen years old are 
adopted by members of the church in the city and country and 
learn farming or one of the trades: or, assuming their own sup- 
port, become servants or enter some trade. The object of the 
school is to train into good Catholics these unfortunate children, 
bereaved of a parent's protection. 

Referring new to the two boys’ schools mentioned above, 
one of then:, opened in 1883, ts located on the northern edge ot 
Cnimn-go-kai, the other, opened in 1893, is connected with the 
French fathers’ place at Yak-hyon, outside the South Gate of 
the city. Kach consists of twenty-five boys, under a Korean 
teacher. ‘Their average age is ten, ranging from five to fifteen 
years. In these schools the boys are taught to read and write 
Chinese and Unmun, with a limited study of the Chinese classics. 
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In the Unmun they are taught the catechism and forms of 
. The acholars are all catechumens or church members, 
he aim of the schools is to provide a native aud religious 
i education for the children of the members of the church, 
cal Se:mivary, now located three miles from the 
city, on the bluff by the river, at Yong San, was organized in 
Sb or ‘55, in the village of Chyei Tehou in Kang-won-to, un- 

der the title of “Pai ron Haktang.”” Ln 1866, the year ot the 
great massacre Of the French fathers and their disciples, the 
school was broken up. — In the dark years that followed, the 
efforts put forth by aspirants to the priest-hood to secure a priest» 
ly education are interesting. In 1571 one such student, cross- 
ing over from Korea, sought the theological school at Chaling 
in Loatung, Manchuna, where eight years later he died. Three 
other youth, who, for three years, had been studying with priests 
in concealnent in Korea, were in 1880 sent across the a 
to this school in Chaling. In 1882 they were removed to N 
saki, Japan, where their numbers were gradually increased y 
the arrival of other students, who came from Korea in groups 
of twos and threes. In 1883 this band of students was sent to 
in the Straits Settlement, where they remained until 

1891 or "92 when on account sickness they returned to Yong San, 
their number being then twenty-four. In the meantime in Pu- 
ung: kol, a small Catholic village near Won-ju, in Kang-won-to, 
a Latin school had been opened in 1885. This was removed 
to Yong San in 1888, where the large brick seminary building 
was erected, which opened its doors in 1891. There are at pre- 
sent, in charge of the Theological Seminary, Fathers Rault and 
Bret; and under them are one Korean sub-deacon and a Korean 
teacher of Chinese. ‘The present number of students is twenty- 
three. ‘Their average age is nineteen, ranging from fourteen to 
thirty-two years. ‘The studies of the seminary are grouped in 
three consecutive courses, these courses being in Latin, Philo- 
sophy and Theology; but the students are divided into four clas- 
ses. New students are adinitted to the school every four years, 
who enter upon the studies of the Latin course. These new 
students are presently divided into two divisions, the brighter 
students fonming an advanced class with a four years course, 
while the others pursue a course i. the same studies of seven 
years. Graduates from the Latin course take a course in philo- 
sophy. of one year. Then they study theology for three vears 
or until they can pass the required examinations that are held 
semi-annually. In thel.atin course, in addition to the study of 
Latin, there are taugitt anthmetic, geography, history, natural 
philosophy and music. In the philosophical course there is the 
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study of metaphysics, logic, ethics and theodicy. The studies in: 


the Theological course consist o. dogmatics, moral theology, study 


of the Bible, and trainingin the ntual of the chureh. Through- 


out the entire Seminary Course the Chinese classics are studied 
daily. The object of the school is to train suitable young men 
to enter the orders of the priest-hood. 

The Girl's School of the Presbyterian Mission (nortl) came 
into being with a group of little girls Mrs. Bunker gathered about 
her in 1588. Mrs. Gifford, at that time Miss M. KE. Hayden, 
arrived in the late fall of the same year, and at once took them 
under her care. She was succeeded in 1890 by Miss S. A. Doty, 
who, with the exception of one year, has rermained the Super- 
intendent of the school ever since. She was joined in 1892 by 
Misses EK. Strong and V. C. Arbuckle, who two years later left 
the school, the former on account of ill health, and the latter in 
order to take up the work of nursing in the Government Hospi- 
tal. The location of the girls’ school was formerly in the Foreign 
Settlement, but the fall of last year saw them domiciled in their 
new home at Yon-mot-kol (‘‘Lotos pond district’), two miles 
away from the former site, on the eastern side of the city. And 
with a plant of buildings far better suited to the needs of the 
institution, the outlook for the school.is bright. A girl’s school 
in Korea is something more than a school. It is an evangelistic 
center which attracts to it Korean women from the region round 
about. So, connected with the School, is a chapel where women 
are daily met for religious teaching and a dispensary, visited 


periodically hy a lady physician. The ; resent number of pupils 
consists of twenty-eight boarders and one day scholar. The © 


average age of the cirls i is twelve, ranging from eight to seven- 
teen. As for the teaching force, Miss Doty is in charge, with 
Miss K. C. Wambold, newly arrived, preparing herself to join 
in the work. The assistants are two Korean women. Then 
twice a week Miss Strong drills in kinder-garten work. Also 
twice a week Mrs. Gifford has the older girls in Old Testament 
historical studies. Now a word or two on the studies taught. 
At first the little girls were set to singing the Chinese charac- 
ters; but this was presently given up and now all the instruc- 
tion in conveyed through the medium of the Unmun (or native 
characters). In addition to the studies mentioned above, the 
girls are taught the reading and writing of Unmun, arithmetic, 
geography and study of various Gospels and religious books 
printed in the Unmun. Perhaps the most interesting feature is 
that the little girls are given a systematic and thorough training 
in all the work pertaining to a Korean household. The writer 
has seen specimens of their needle-work, more especially in the 


en) 
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line of Korean embroidery, which were excellently done. The 
aims of the school are to first lead them to become Christians,— 
not only so, but active Christians, well grounded in the Faith; 
and with a good mentul training, that they be made self reliant, 
ready to cope with the situation in which they find themselves 
placed, whatever it may be. 

Passing now to schools for youth connected with the Pres- 
byterian Mission, the first to be established was the medical 
school opened by Dr. H. N. Allen in the fall of 1885, with a pro- 

r amount of appliances, including a skeleton that has been 
frightening people ever since its arrival in the country. The 
school was located at the Government Hospital. The medical 
instruction was imparted through the medium of the English: 
and assisting in the school were Dr's. J. W. Heron and H. 
G. Underwood. On the departure of Dr. Allen to America in 
1887 the nature of the institution was changed to that of a 
school for the teaching of English, and so continued for the 
space of two years. 

The present ‘*Yasu Kyo Hak-tang” (‘Jesus Doctrine School”) 
located in Chong Tong, the foreign settlement, was instituted by 
Rev. H. G. Underwood in the spring of 1886, in the form of an 
Orphanage, modeled on the plan of those well known institu- 
tions in England. The instruction was in English, Chinese and 
Unmun. In 1890 when Dr. Underwood returned temporarily 
to America, the plan of the institution was materially changed 
under the superintendence of Rev. S. A. Moffett. You may or 
you may not be aware that there are two excellent sides to the 
question of the alvisability of teaching English in mission schools, 
Without going into the merits of the question, suffice it to say 
that from that time all the teaching in the school has been 
through the median of the Chinese and Unmun. The nature of 
the school also was changed from an orphanage to a day and 
boarding school for boys. 1n 1893 the charge of the school - 
ed into the hands of the present Superintendent, F. 58. Miller. 
The number of the pupils :s fifty-five with a daily average of 
forty. Eight are fed and clothed by the school but partially sup- 
port themselves by manual labor. The average age is thirteen, 

ing from nine to seventeen years. The regular teaching 
force consists of Mr. Miller, with one Korean teacher and two 
assistants. On various days in the week supplementary teach- 
ing is supplied by Mrs Miller, Mr. Beli and Dr. Vinton. Let 
us at the course of study. ‘Lhere are the reading and 
writing of the Chinese and Unmun. There 1s a Jimited study of 
the Chinese Classics, followed by a study of the Bible and Chris- 
tian books in the Clinese. In Unmun a nnmber of Christian 
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books are studied, physical and political geogranhy, arithmetic, 
physiology, history of the Christian Church, and tiaining in sing- 
ing. Drill in marehing is given by a member of the U. 8. Lega- 
tion Guard. Some of the lads who are fed and clothed contri- 
bute to their support by sawing lumber; others assi.t in the Go- 
verninent Hospital and the dispensaries; still others do janitor 
work. it is worthy of mention that the lads at the Hospital 
are heing given a medical training by Dr. O. R. Avieon. The aim 
of the school is to furnish a strongly Christian general education. 
The plan is to make the school in Seoul supplement Christian 
priniary schools in the country and out-stations, developing it 
into a normal and high school, to which the graduates of the 
primary schools may be sent; and steps have been taken this 
year looking in that direction. What is needed very much is an 
assistant foreign teacher to help in this plan of development of 
the Mission’s School system. 

It should also be mentioned that at the house of Rev. 8. F. 
Moore, of the Preshyterian Mission, is a primary Christian 
school, where soine twenty boys are under instruction. 

The Presbyterian Mission has also in mid-winter a month's 
or six weeks’ training class for religious workers, chiefly from the 
country. 

Let us now turn to the M. E. school known by the peoeti- 
cal name given it by His Majesty, the “Ewa Haktang” or “Pear 
flower school.” This school for girls was organized in June, 
1886 by Mrs M. F Scranton; and was moved into their com- 
modious quarters on the hill in the foreign settlement in Novem- 
ber of the same year. Mrs. Scranton tells of the prejudice she 
had to overenme in those early days; for people were afraid to 
put tle children into the school, because they thought they 
would never see them again. When Mrs. Scranton took her 
furlough in 1891 the school passed under the care of Miss L. C. 
Rothweiler, who had been with her since 1887. Later arrivals 
at the school were Mrs G. H Jones (neé Miss Bengel) in 1891, 
Miss J O. Paine 1893, and Misses L. E. Frey and M. W. Har- 
ris in 1898. The present teaching force consists of Miss Paine, 
who has been in charge since 1893, and associated with her, Miss 
Frey. The Korean assistants are one woman and three pupil 
teachers. Certain days in the week also Mrs Bunker teaches 
them fine sewing and embroidery, and Mrs. Hulbert trains them 
in vocal music. The pupils number forty-seven boarders and 
three day-scholars. The average age is twelve years, with ages 
ranging between eight and seventeen years. English and Un- 
mun are the media through which knowledge is imparted. Ele- 
mentary Western branches are taught in English; certain 
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Western studies and religions literature are studied in Unmun, 
English is optional and is taught to perhaps one third of the girls, 
The domestic economy of the school is interesting. In addition 
to the training in sewing and embroidery, native and foreign, 
mentioned above, the clothes of all are made and cared for by the 
older girls. Then the school is divided into eight groups accor 1- 
ing to their rooms, each under a leader and sub-leader, who turn 
about two weeks ata time, clean rooms and school-rooms, and 
assist in the culinary department. The leader in each case is 
made responsible for all that goes on in the room. The capacity 
of the school building is already too small. In the fall it is plan- 
ned to open a Chinese department; and instrumental music will 
be taught in the future to a few. The aim of the school is to 
give a thorough Christian education and to make them better 
Korean women. 

Let us turn now to another institution of the Methodist 
Mission, the “Pai Chai College,” so named by His Majesty in 
1887, the meaning of the title being “Hall for the rearing of use- 
fal men.”’- With the exception of one year, Rev. H. G. Appen- 
zelier has been in charge from the time of its institution in LS86, 
There have been on the teaching force at various times in the 


past Rev.’s G. H. Jones, F. Ohlinger, and W.A. Noble. A fine 


brick building was erected in 1887 in the foreign settlement at a 
cost of $4000. (gold) the chapel of which is used as the Union 
(foreign) Church. In Mar. 1895 the Elucational Department 
of the Korean Government expressed the desire to place a nun- 
ber of pupils in the institution: and an agieenent was entered 
into whereby up to a limit of 200 pupils could be sent to the 
school by the Government. It was stipulated that not only 
their tuition, but also the salaries of certain tutors, in the ratio of 
one tutpr to every fifty pupils sent, should be paid from the na- 
tional treasury. The present teaching force consists of Mr. Ap- 
penzeller as principal: in charge of academic department Rev. 
D. A Bunker: and of Korean assistants three tutors in English, 
and three in Chinese. Dr. Philip Jaisohn also delivers lectures 
to the school oncea week. The institution is divided as follows; 
into a Chinese, an English, and a Theological department. As 
to the number of students. there are 106 in the English and six- 
ty in the Chinese department. In the Theological department, 
under the charge of Mr, Appenzeller, there were in attendance 
at the last session, six studenis. The average uge of the pupils 
in the Chinese department is twelve years: in the English de- 
partment eighteen years. The studies taught in the English 
department are reading, grammar, composition, spelling, history, 
arithmetic, and the elements of chemistry and natural phil- 
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osophy. In the Chinese department there are taught the Chin- 
ese Classics ad infinitum, Sheffield’s Universal History, also in 
the Unmun certain religious works. ‘The attendance at chapel 
is compulsory. ‘The pupils are drilled by a member of the 
American Legation guard; and have come out recently in a 
neat school uniform of white duck cloth, trimmed with red and 
blue stripes. ‘The aim to establish an industrial department has 
been kept in mind from the outset. Some time since the attempt 
was made to open a departinent for the manufacture of brush 
pens and straw sandals. ‘The superintendent once explained to 
the writer the result of the experiment. He said that be had 
remarked that men who bought the pens, his scholars made, 
never came back for any more. With Oriental politeness they 
explained to bin that the pens were excellent, only they would 
not write. He thought it must have been something she salle 
way with the shoes. At all events it was not long before his 
shoe and pen factory went into bankruptcy. However later ef- 
forts were more successful. It is said that the idea of founding 
the Tri-lingual Press by the M. EK. Mission, originated largely | 
from the desire to devise employment for students who were be- 
ing gratuitously fed. Impecunious students now earn their liv- 
ing in a variety of ways. Students are en:ployed as personal 
teachers, to do acribal work, and care for the roon.s. Lhe “‘Ko- 
rean Repository” is printed, with one exception, entirely by | oys 
from the school. Foreign binding has been done by students; 
and as for Korean binding, in the bindery in the basement of 
the school, established last fall, twenty boys find employn.ent; 
and as evidence of their efficiency it may be stated that from 
December to June over 50,000 volumes of Korean books have 
been bound by them. The aim of the institution is education 
per se, a liberal education. 

Two Christian primary schools for boys are also conducted 
by the M. E. Mission, one at San Tong and one immediately 
inside the East Gate. 

A recent writer in the “Korean Repository” has express- 
ed the opinion that of all the things Korea greatly needs at the 
present moment, a true education of heart and niind is what she 
needs the most; and in the foregoing pages some idea may have 
been formed of the forces which, combined, are seeking to sup- 
ply that need. 

DanizEL L. GIFFORD. 
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SOME KOREAN PROVERBS 
L. 


-34ne~=s42 


“To eat both pheasant and eggs.” 
To go hunting for pheasants and get eggs as well. 
Compare to “kill two birds with one stone.” 


229 EHS 


razier without fire.” 
A useless thing. 


. HSA 


“A widowered son-in-law.” 
A useless man, for he will marry again into another family. 


4 Al oH SX | 
“To pour water into a perforated pot.” 
Useless work. | is a perforated pot which is used in 
making dough cakes. 


HSE AESA TF 


“Putting hinges on a screen gate.” 

Useless. By a scieen gate is here meant one of gates or 
rather cnrtains, usually consisting of an old bag, which are hung 
in the gateway of the poorer class of houses. As they could not 
possibly be fastened, hinges are useless. 


° Frese s Oss 
‘“‘Are minnows found at every fair ?”’ 
Opportunities do not occur every day. 


7. 


1 Be 

“Placing a small dish between earthen-ware pots.” 
Interference with others’ affairs is dangerous. If a small 

dish is placed between large earthen-ware pots the least jam- 

ming will break the dish. 
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8 ye ofl 9 


“To have hoth hands full of cake.” 
Helpless to aid. 
Comp. To have one’s hands tied. 


PE Abs 


“A Ham Heung messenger.” 

To disappear entirely. 

When Tai Cho Tai Oang, the founder of the dynasty. was 
in Seoul, he bad a disagreeu:ent with his son the Crown Prince 
and, resigning in his favour, he returned to his native place, Ham 
Heung. A few weeks after lhe had left. his son sent a messenger 
to beg him to return. He refused to return and the mies- 
senger became so importunate that the ex-king became angry 
and bad him beheaded. Now when some one disappears and 
can not be found he is called a “Ham Heung mossenger.’ 


10 Re ASH A +S SAH 
“When whales fight, shriuys’ backs are broken.” 


When powerful people have a quarrel and servants or less 
powerful ones interfere they usually suffer more than the prin- 


cipals. 
11. Q| FD & B) 2] 4] 


“To present another with a pear and beg for the core.” 


To help another to get a good position and then ask for bis 
aid in return and not get it. 


12. 4S SD SIS AI 
“A jacketless inan wearing silver rings. 
A poor man putting on style. 


13. 2 3} Yt eo} | ch 


“A clever cat being unable to see at night.” 


One whose ability is useless, for if a cat cannot see to catch 
rats it is quite useless. 


MAY AEMA SWE VEtTA. 


“Although be ¢ cannot eat it himself he grodges it to the 
dog.” 
It is better to give a thing to another than to have it spoil. 


19. Tt Ul S =] 2 Al Ft 


“Does a will-o'-the-wisp have gall (bravery) Lg 


Something which does not exist. 
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18. Qt = 9 +} 9} 


Does a fog have a bone skeleton ?” 
The saine as 15, 


1. ap xp 2] 34d BI AL Th 


Does a dragon-fly have eye-brows?” 
v. 15, 


8. BE YF 42] Al OF 


“Dovs a pepper plant bave resinous sap?” 
V. 15. 


a Sea Til Rd I 
“Cutting water with a knife.” 
A ridiculous act. 


0. FSEEDALS USED A 
“I can trust neither nonk nor layman. 
I know not which course to follow. 


Comp. Between two fires. 


a SS ED OW F 7) 9] FZ 
“It is difficult to put one’s knife in another's sheath.” 
After you have given a useful article to some one, and 
afterwards find that you have use for it, it is difficult to get it 
hack again. 


a Ra a Ce Barn BB 


“Plants which are useless as food, appear from the first 
month of the year.’ 
Useless things are always plentiful. 


SB TYEMYTHATHSEAS GAS 
A] > 3} =] ct 


“Even tnough the husband who beats bis wife is not dislik- 
el, yet the mother in-law who tries to prevent the beating is 
hate.l.” 

Those who interfere in private quarrels are usually or al- 
ways dislikel even by the oppressed. 

This saying originated in a quarrel between the husband 
and wife on account of the husband’s mother. The husband 
beat the wife while the mother-in-law tried to prevent the beat- 
ing and was more disliked by the daughter-in-law than the hus- 
band who did the beating, because the daughter-in-law felt 
that the quarrel in the first place was due to the mother-in-law: 
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4 wl ee YD EU ts 
“To walk abroad at night dressed in satins.”’ 
It is quite useless to make a display in a strange place 


where no one knows you. 


25. Ft) ASX A] AI 


“Those who .throw stones will have stones thrown at 


them.” 
Comp. “Those who live by the sword shall perish by the 


sword, and people | in glass houses should not throw stones. 


26, FO} Of 2] 8] Al IF 
“Does a monk comb bis hair? 
A useless act. 


1&1 toy a 4] 


Kepeating the classics in a cow's ear.’ 
Useless. 


% te Ol EASA AY F 9 Of 2} 


“Even though the heavens iall there will be a way o 


escape: 
There will always be a way of getting a thing done. 


Comp. Where there's a will there’s a way. 


22. 4 eB YF A] 4] 
“l'> tread on a pheasant which another has caught.”’ 
Interference in another's affairs. 


0. 2 BB DS Ss | 41] 
“To draw a sword on seeing mosquitoes.”’ 
Making a great fuss about a trifle. 


1. SFYVVASEEASIYoNYIUsS 
1c) 
‘4 man who is frightened by a tiger will afterwards be 


frightened on seeing a cat.’ 
A man who is once much frightened will always be full of 


fear. 


32. & SF WS >] LU 2} 
“The frog sitting at the bottom of the well.” 
One who knows nothing of the world about him but is full 


of self conceit. 


™~ 
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8. a] et 2 OF S| 
“Does height make a ‘wan ?” 
Intellect and ability is what distinguishes nin and not size. 


4 DEA Ae ZI} 
“Are only large peppers hot?” 
It is the nature of the pepper to be hot aid size has m ¢ :- 


ing to do with it. 


ZEM*RLS ASAI SA ws] 
“Tf une only arrives at Seoul it matters little wh>ther one 
knows the way or not.” 


It matters little how we do a thinz if it is cn'y Cone well. 


6. PSs tA ys 


“Even an earth-worm will resent being trodden upon.” 
Oppression of the lowlhies: man will be resented. 


7 AAT EHS AI 


“The wood of trees which grow rapidly is not hard.”’ 
Things accomplished quickly are not always done well. 


38. OF HO] & 
“A crowing hen.”’ 
Said of a masterful woman, a thing quite contrary to 


nature. 


©. AUD S WIFE Ae 
“Even though the house is burnt down, yet it is a blessing 
to be rid of the bed-bugs.” 
Although one suffers loss yet if by so doing one gets 1id of 


a greater evil, the loss is borne willing.y. 


end ol of AS O} ot It 


horns grow on horses’ heads?” 
Fhe a which cannot possibly occur. 


K. B. Lanprs, ™.pD. 
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LAND TENURE AND THE PRICE OF LAND * 


LL land primarily belongs to the King. Subjects acquire it 
in two ways: (a) by purchasing from previous owners, who 
may have acquired it originally through inheritance, by 

building on it, or by cultivating it; and (4) by “squatting” on 
Crown land—z.e., land not occupied by a grave, nor a house, 

not under cultivation. No official notice is taken of this “squat- 
ing” until the fourth year, or rather until the fourth crop is 
gathered, when an officer is deputed to measure the extent of 
ground under cultivation and assess the amount of taxes paya- 
ble yearly. The size, class, and situation of the ground is then 
entered on the Yamen’s land registers, and is given a number 
merely ; the owner’s name is not recorded. All newly cultivat- 
ed land is free from taxes for the first three years—hence 
ta es are collected on the fourth and subsequent years’ crops only. 
The occupant or owner of land thus acquired (and in these mq 
thir ay iow: to be the only method of acquiring it) gets no docu- 
ment from the Government, and should he or his heir at any 
time wish to sell the land he merely makes out a deed of sale 
which he hands (with the original acquirer’s deed, in the case of 
an heir) to the purchaser, on payment of the price mutual] | 
upon beforehand. This deed is not registered by the local official, 
nor is it necessary to bring the transaction to the official’s notice 
to make it binding or legal. (Last year the Government issued 
an order that in futnre the sale of land must be reported to the 
local official, who is to register same and issue a deed of transfer or 
a title deed to the purchaser. This new order has, I learn, already 
fallen into disuse, and the people have reverted to the old system 
mentioned above.) 

The law does not permit the land on the hillside, above 
what is termed by Coreans the “loins,” to the tilled, but this law 
is extensively evaded, and, except for growing cotton and vegeta- 
bles, land inside the Séul city cannot be tilled. 


* An article by J. H. Hunt, Esq., Commissioner of Customs and H. M. 
Consular Agent, Fusan, Corea in a pamphlet entitled “Corea” communicat- 
ed to the Australasian Association for the advancement of Science, Brisbane, 
by Christopher Thomas Gardner, C. M. G., F. R. G.S., M. R. A. S., in 1895. 


OR TR a Rat eR AOE CR, TELE A OR FS LEN TE TS 
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Taxes are paid in kind and in copper cos’ = The former goes 
to the Central Government (granary), and the latter to the local 
official for “office expenses.” 

The fields are divided into six classes for taxing, with so 
many fw (a “load,”’) according to situation and the computed 
yielding qualities of the ground. A fiekl of the first class is rated 
at 10 Aw. a second class at 84} pw, and ao on, deducting 1} pr for 
each class down to the sixth class, which is rated at 2} py. 

Measurements in Corea are not very precise. Four pz of rice 
land is roughly an area measuring 100 feet square—or as mubh 
ground as will uire 1 official tu (* “bushel”—called by ‘the 
people m7) to sow it. For barley, wheat, rve, &c., 50 feet square 
equal 4 pw or 1 a. For each pu of ricefield the owner pave to 

Government a yearly tax of 2 official sine ot rice (Tt “peck” — 
called by the people fa), and to the local official 2 copper cash. ft 
The tax for barley, rve, beans, and some other fields is only half 
that of a ricefield. 

The above are full taxes, levied in years of plenty; where 
the crops are only partially good, about ten per cent of these taxes 
are remitted, and in bad vears they are supposed to be totally re- 
mitted The official land measure is:— 

$1 foot square=1 f’a (“handful.”) An area of ground sup- 
posed to contain from twenty to forty young rice plants. 

10 Ja=1 sok (“bundle.’”’) 

10 sok=1 pu (“load.”’) 

100 pu=1 Apel. 

The number of mon (}-acre or 7334 sq. yds.) to the dye/ dif- 
fers according to the class in which the field is rated, thus :— 


A field of one 4ye/ of the Ist class has 38 mon 


29 ” 2nd ” 44} ) 
99 * 3rd 9 54+ ? 
9? ” 4th ** 69 ” 
> ” 5th ? 95 ” 


” ” 6th ” 152 ” 
The average yield of a favourably situated ricefield is about 
20 t» for every tu of seed sown; but some fields produce as much 
as 60. 


* 10 Kuan-sing=1 Kuan-tu. 1 Kuan-tu weighs 16% lb. English. The 
“marke! sing (fa2\ is nearly three times as large as the /van-sing. The 
taxes are supposed to be paid in /wen-sing, but | learn from the people that 
the native official collects them according to the marhef-sing. while he re- 
mits them to the Government in éuan-sing. 

+ to Kuan-sing=1 Kuan-tu. 
| The price of a silver dollar fluctuates between 500 to 750 casi. 
¢ The “foot” varies according to the “class” of the field. 
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Although by law the taxes are the same for all, in practice 
abuses creep in, a small and poor field often having to pay as 
much as, and even more than, « larger and richer yielding field. 
One explanation for this is that, as the fields are seldom (if ever) 
measured a second time ina generation or so (though by law they 
ought to be remeasured every twenty years), the owner gradually 
enlarges his field by encroaching little by little each year on the 
surrounding uncultivated land, paying only the taxes on the 
original measurements, Land is not sold by any fixed standard. 
The price of a field or plot of ground is regulated either by the 
time oceupied in ploughing it (this applies more to P’yengyang 
and the northern than to the southern provinces), or by its aver- 
age yield of grain per year, 

At Fusan the price of a field yielding two crops a year—z.e., 
barley or rye in the spring and rice in the autumu—ranges from 
2,000 to 7,000 cash per éa, determined by its more or less tavoura- 
ble situation for retaining the rainfall. 

The price of a field in which rice only is planted runs from 
2,000 to 5,000 cash per fz, according to its situation and reputed 
yield, 


CROPS AND THEIR ROTATION. 


In fields that produce two crops during the year—say, rice 
and barley—the rice (paddy) is sown early in the 4th moon 
(May), transplanted in the 5th (June), and gathered during the 
Yih (October), ‘Lhe tield is then ploughed up and allowed to lie 
fallow for about ten days, when barley or rye is planted. ‘his 
ripens, and is gathered during the 4th and 5th moon (May and 
June), atter which the ground is ploughed up and water run in. 
Atter remaining in this condition tor a tew days, the field is again 
ploughed while tlooded with water, and the young rice plants set 
out in rows. Each “setting” contains from two to four plants, 
and often six, if the field is rich. Little or no manure is employ- 
ed on ricetields. 


W hen rice alone is raised, the crop is usually gathered later— 
say the 10th moon (Octobe r-Nov ember)—and the field remains 
fallow until about the 3rd moon (Mare h-April) of the following 
year, when it is ploughed up and water run over it in preparation 
for the transplanting of the rice. 

In barley, rye, or wheat fields, the seed is sown in the 10th 
moon, and the crop gathered in the following 5th moon (May- 
June), Beans (or vegetables) are then planted, which in turn are 
gathered during the 9th and 10th moons. This ground is usually» 
well fertilised at the different seasons for sowing. 
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BICYCLE EXPERIENCES IN KOREA, 
. 


HE bicycle has evidently come to Korea to stay. Already 

there are fourteen wheels here in use and it is reported that 

a number of others have been» ordered. There are four lady 
riders at present in Seoul. 

The absence of wheeled vehicles in Korea, aside from the 
few clumsy carts, leaves the roads unprovided with a passage for 
wheels of any kind. A very good stretch of road may suddenly 
he crossed by a ditch with stone walls, over which a cart might 
bump in comparative safety, but which compels the bicycle rider 
to dismount. And when this occurs at the bottom of a long hill 
over which the wheelman is coasting for the first time, he has to 
be quick about dismounting. I was caught at the bottom of the 
steep hill from the north-west gate, in that manner, and 
having no brake and not at that time knowing the useful ex- 
pedient of pressing the toe upon the forward tire, it seemed as 
though both wheel and rider were about to be badly smiashed. 
Prefering bushes to rocks I turned the wheel upon a hedge some 
twelve feet high and saw the front wheel climb it as I slid off be- 
hind. Fortunately the Koreans did not laugh, they thought the 
machine such a very strange thing anyway that a little vagary 
like that was looked upon as the regular way of dismounting, or 
at best just a foreign way of doing it. : 

It is astonishing how differently a road shows up after one 
has gone over it a few times on a bicycle. I had ridden and 
walked down that hill scores of times and was positive I knew it 
well. So 1 did for anything but a wheel. Thus again, a road 
that at first seems impracticable for bicycle use seems to grow 
much better the oftener it is ridden over. The road to the 

is so bad on the first half as to quite discourage one at 
first but after a few trials it can be over with but a ver 
few dismountings. The last half of this road is simply delightful. 
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Very pretty scenery, smooth, hard surface, and just hills enough 
for ; leasure. The roads to Mapoo and Riong San also improve on 
acquaintance, ‘The road to Han Kang is bad beyond excuse. 

Best of all rides about Seoul is the short ride out of the east 
gate to the government farm about five or six miles, or the long- | 
er and more picturesque one to the Royal Tombs, out of the 
east gate and some thirteen miles each way. Before the a 
season one could go to either of these places with scarcely any dil- 
ficulty—probably three places would require a dismount. There 
are good short rides about Seoul, and on any of the broad streets 
of the city. 

The only quick and easy way to reach Chemulpo is by 
wheel. It can be done without particular exertion in three hours, 
and but for seventeen minutes toiling through the sands, it is a 
de'ightful ride. 

So far the bicycle seems to inspire the people with good 
nature. It certainly has that cheerful effect on the rider after he 
gets over the period of “the bicycle countenance.” The toilers 
in the fields invariably stop and laugh and jest at the, to them, 
strange spectacle. Passers on the roads usually call out “good, 
good,” “going well” or similar kind expressions of appreciation. 
Sometimes when the noiseless steed suddenly overtakes a listless 
wr: and passes him like the wind, his fright is laughable to 

wNO d, 

One day in approaching the east gate with three ladies and 
three other men on wheels we suddenly came upon three country- 
men in large basket hats and much under the influence of liquor, 
for they had sold their produce and were dragging their heavy 
feet homeward. As we dashed up to them they seemed too as- 
tounded to move and stood there aghast, muttering something 
which I think was the Korean equivalent of the English “I’ve 
got ’em again.” Perhaps this long dragon-like apparition may be 
the cause of their swearing off. 

The dogs act in a most comical manner towards a bicycle. 
When a dog is suddenly awakened out of sleep by the near ap- 
proach of a bicycle his fright is usually laughable to witness, even 
the people near by enjoy the sight as the dog runs, yelping tho 
unhurt, for some good shelter. When the canine has had time to 
calmly witness the approach of the wheel, however, he seems 
tickled with the absurdity of it and will run good-naturedly along 
by the side of the machine which goes so smoothly as to 
delude him into a vain desire to show how easily he can keep up 
with it. He usually soon gives this up as do the boys and even 
some men who try it. At times dogs will run and snap at the 
rear wheel, it it usually only a feint however. 
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The women are the greatest trouble to the bicyclist ; covered 
up with their veils they can see but little, and if let alone they 
could be easily passed, but just as one is about to get safely 
around one of them, some officious person in the rear calls out to 
her to get out of the way, this she promptly does by jumping right 
into the machine, for a Korean woman will never look before 
she lea 

When a thing like this occurs, the men of the locality usually 
come up and assure the wheelman that it was her mistake and 
she “meant no harm” by getting ran over. Evidently they fear 
they may have trouble for s‘opping this foreign invention so 
suddenly, Their good nature, or whatever it is, ought not to be 
imposed upon by the fast riding of wheels through the crowded 
streets. ‘There are good places enough where one may let out and 
get a good spin, without endangering the limb: of the women and 
children by scorching through the crowded strcets. 

At present, those like myself who ride the wheel here for 
—_— pleasure are-few. Some of our people use them in “country 
work” and have made long and successful trips by wheel in 


the interior. 


Il. N. ALLEN, 


POLYGAMISTS AND THE CHUROH. 


SHOULD POLYGAMISTS BE ADMITTED 
TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH? 
IT. 


HEN Jesus lived among, men divorce and immorality 
were common enough, but it would be very difficult 
to prove even rare cases of polygamy among the Jews, 

Greeks or Romans. In the Roman world the only thing cor- 
responding to polygamy was a loose form of concubinage, some- 
thing like that existing at present in Japan. “An absence of 
three successive nights broke the bond.” See Schaff- TTerzog. 
To those who had the hearing ear, Christ again lays down 
new laws,— which are only the old, spiritualized. For the bard- 
ness of your hearts Moses suffered certain things, ‘Put 7 say 
unto you.” Even if nothing bad ever heen said on this subject 
before, Christ speaks as one who is clothed with the power to 
lay down new laws. His words have the ring of a new inter- 
pretation and are vital with new life. By means of therm we 
may understand the real meaning of the Old Testament. His 
laws were for the government of a Spiritual Churen, not merely 
for the regulating of a worldly state church, composed of both 
the regenerate and the unregenerate. The Church will be pure 
in proportion as it obeys Him. What does Ife teach? Matt. 
19: 4. He “made them male and female,” not male and fe- 
males. Matt. 19: 5. “They twain shall be one flesh’’— Two, 
not threeormore. Tn Mark 10:11, He says, “He that putteth 
away his wife. and marneth arother, committeth adultery 
against her.” The sin is not only committed against God but 
against the wife. Bad as putting away would be, the sin evi- 
dently does not consist in putting away. That has another 
name— divorce. The Sin is called adultery, and consists in mar- 
rying another after divorce. This view is still further strength- 
ened by the clause in Matt. 5: 32, “Causeth her to commit 
adultery.”” Certainly she did not sin by being forcibly ‘“‘put 
away,’ but by “marrying another.” These passages are still 
further incidental proof that there was no polygamy among the 
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Jews, He speaks as if marrying again without putting away was 
not known, Again, if the act of marrying again after putting 
away was adultery what was a second marrage without putting 
away the first? 

In 1 Cor. 7: 2 we are tanght, “Let every man have Ais oten 
wife, and let every woman have her own husband.” Individual 
oa rietorship is impossible j in polygamous relations. Says 1 Cor. 

» “The husband hath not power of his own body, but the 
in Which wife? “Zhe wife.” Tn Ephesians 5: 22— 38, 
the union existing between Christ and His Church is typified hy 
that existing between hushand and wile. As we are membcrs 
of the body of Christ, so husband and wife are members of each 
other. “He shall leave father and mother, and be joined to his 
wife.” Can he be joined to Ais wife and at the same time joined 
to some other woman? If so do the three become one unit? 
Or is the man divided to hecome a part of several units ? 

The universal assumption in scripture is not only that the 
heliever should have but one wife, but that monogamy was the 
only existing condition in New Testament times. Though the 
evervday life of the people is entered into with much fullness 
and detail yet no mention is made anywhere, in all the twentv- 
seven books, of a second wife or concubine, or of children by 
second wives or concubines, or of any of the many complications 
which would have arisen from such relations. If the custom 
existed why was it not frequently alluded to as it was in the 
Old Testament. 

It is objected that there is no command in the New Testa- 
ment against polygamy. But where was the necessity for a com- 
mand? If we bear in min«a that there is no proof from the New 
Testament that polvgamv existed among the Jews at that time, 
and that Jewish historians affirm that it had been forbidden 
since the time of Ezra, it cxnnot be a surprise that there was 
no specific command against it. No condition needing to be 
met, no command was made. There is likewise no specific com- 
mand against stock gambling or ancestral worship. Whatever 
mey have been the case in the corrupt court of Herod (who was 
a law unto himself). polygamy was outlawed in the circles in 
which the carly Christians moved. The early converts were 
larcely from the Jews or Gentile proselytes, who were already 
under the religious irfiuence o° the Jewish Synagogues. In case 
they were Roman citizens there was the additional certainty that 
they were not polygamists, because of the Roman law against it. 
One wifé at a tine was the law. tho there might be, living in 
the same community. a number of divorced wives. With the 
ideals and antecedents of the Old Testament, and with the high 
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moral teachings of Jesus, and under the guidance of the Holy 
Spit, the early Christian Church went.ouv into the Jewish and 
Roman world. We cannot doubt that in founding churches 
among these heathen they were faithful to their antecedents. If 
they were not, the burden of proof rests with those who charge 
thein with untaithfulness. 

In the absence of other pioof three texts are quoted as im- 
plying that there was polygamy in the apostelic church, 1 Tim. 
$: 2 and 12: and ‘Titus 1: 6, where it is said that bishops and 
deacons should be “the husband of one wile.” From these texts 
some think that there were laymen in the church who were 
polygamists tho polygamy was forbidden to chureh officers. 
1'his seems a very slender thread upon which to hang so weighty 
a matter. At most the existence of polygamy can only be in- 
ferred from these passages. I1t existence is not athrmed. If 
these passages do prove that there was polygamy in the early 
church,—church officers alone being debarred trom that rela- 
uion—then they prove a great many other thing:. ‘They prove 
negatively that even tho a man was not blameless, vigilant or 
sober, or of good behavior, tho he was given to much wine, a 
striker, greedy of filthy lucre, not patient, a brawler, covetous, 
tho be did not rule well in his own house, did not have a good 
report of them that were without, was double-tongued, self-will- 
ed, soon angry, not a lover of good men, unjust, unboly, intem- 
perate—yet nevertheless he could be an acceptable layman in 
the church. Are not all the qualities mentioned in these verses— 
including monogamy —taugut to be necessary in the church of- 
ticer, without implying their absence in the ordinary church 
member ? 

There are four possible interpretations of these texts. 

1. Church officers are forbidden to have plural wives, tho other 
church members might be polygamists. ‘nis interpretation per- 
mits all the laity to be polygamists. Insist on this meaning and 
it will not be long before there will arise in the native church 
those who will claim the lawfulness of polygamy for all not 
church officers. How can they be proved to be wrong except 
by arguments which disprove this interpretation ? 

2, Church officers must be married men. ‘his is the interpre- 
tatioiu of the Greek Church. It is true that the scripture honors 
inarriage and that the most of Church officers in Bible times 
were married men. Were the question under discussion whether 
the clergy should be married or celebate, then tbese texts are 
unanswerably in favor of marriage. Scripture and history show 
conclusively that ministers should ordmarily be married men. 
To be the ‘‘husband of one wife’ was to be married, not celebate. 
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But this interpretation, which makes the marriage of the clergy 
an Obligatory law, is untenable. It is contrary to the spint of 
1 Cor. 7; 24—40, and is discountenanced by the example of 
Paul bimself and of many godly men, 

3. Church officers may marry but once, and on becoming wid- 
owers are not to remarry. ‘This is not according to the analogy 
of scripture, there being no other law on record forbidding either 
men or women to marry again after their first spouse was 
dead. 

4g. Church officers must be chosen from those who have but one 
living wife, ie. there must be no divoreed wives. ‘bis interpre- 
tation certamly seems a most natural rule for a community 
where divorce and immorality were common, but where poly- 
gamy Was practically unknown. ‘To understand the law, let us 
consider the social conditions of that time. ‘‘‘There are woiven 
who count their years not by the number of Consuls, but hy the 
number of their husbands’, says Seneca. ‘They allow themsel- 
ves to be divorced before the nuptial garlands have faded,’ mocks 
Juvenal. “bey marry only to be divorced,’ says Tertullian. 
Matrimonial fidelity was made a matter of mdicule.” See 
Uhihorn’s Conflict of Christianity and Heathenism, page 101. 

Such being the prevailing social conditions it would be 
necessary vo prevent those whose past lives had been so dis- 
graced rom becoming church officers. 

As shown above under No’s. 1, 2, and 3, No. 4 is by the 
method of exclusion the only possible interpretation. It also 
meets and suits all the other conditions of scmpture; one wife, 
not two or more; the undivided home, undisgraced by the 
scandal of a divorce; father and mother living together through 
life m mutual love and respect, proper patterns for their children, 
models for their neighbors, types of the mystic union between 
the heavenly Bndegroom and His redeemed Bride.. Such men 
only were suitable to become church officers. Men with several 
divorced wives would be poor examples and little fit to become 
pastors. 

Confirmatory testumony is found in submitting 1 Tim.5: 
3—10 to the same tests. ‘l'‘hose widows who were to be recipi- 
ents of the Church's benevolences must be above a certain age, 
must be without relatives to whom they could look for support, 
must possess a certain moral character, and must have ‘“‘been the 
wife of one man, vs. 4. ‘l'bere are also four possible interpreta- 
tions corresponding to those given above. 

1 She must have had only one husband at a time, the other wo- 
mon an church might have several husbands at a time. Tt is wn- 
reasonable that this interpretation, which is exactly similar to 
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No. 1 above, should have no advocates. Polyandry is always 
less popular than polygamy. ‘The distinction can scarcely be 
said to be aa scriptural one however, but arises from the corrupt 
nature of man. 

2. She must have been a married woman, This interpretation. 
is mentioned simply to complete the analogy. It is required by 
the word “widow,” just as No. 2 above seems to be suggested 
by the words “husband of one wife”’ ‘The fact that she was a 
widow, 1.¢., not a single person, was an indication that she had 
not an immoral life, as all unmarried females in that age did. 
But as it cannot be construed into a law prohibiting charity to 
be given to poor but worthy women simply on the ground that 
they had reinained unmarried, so No. 2, above, cannot be con- 
strued into a law making marriage of Church officers obligatory 

3. She must never have been married but once, having re- 
mained a widow since the death of the first busband. This is 
not required by the use of the words “one husband.” A woman 
who married again after the death of her first husband would be 
the lawful “wite of one husband” at a time. To forbid that 
aged widows he cared for because they had been twice married, 
even tho lawfully marned, would be opposed to the context. 
See 1 Tim. 5: 11—14 “we will therefore that the younger wo- 
men marry,’ and Rom. 7:3. After her husband is dead ‘‘she 
is no adultress, tho she be married to another man.” 

4. She must never have had but one living hushand at a time, 
ie. ‘She must never have been a divorced woman. She 
must be a person of good moral character. This interpretation 
agrees with the universal practice of the church branding divorce 
but honoring widows that are widows indeed. Like interpreta- 
tion four above (1 Tim. 3: 2) it agrees with all the scripture 
conditions and with the conditions then existing in the Roman 
World. | 

To recapitulate, polygamy was an after-growth, not exist- 
ing among men as originally constituted. It-is contrary to the 
highest Old Testament types and figures. It is either nght and | 
commendable or wrong and forbidden by the seventh com- 
mandment. Altho with other sins it was tolerated in Old Testa- 
ment times, yet the general effect of Old Testament teaching 
was its exclusion from Jewish Society. It was not practiced by 
the Jews, Greeks or Romans in the time of Christ. The Spirit 
of Christ's teachings is against it. ‘There is not a single allusion 
in the New Testament to its existence, there is not the slightest 
proof that the apostles ever met with it or that they allowed it 
to enter the early church. It is directly opposed to the funda- 
mental idea of marriage. It is carnal, worldly, and detrimental 
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to the best interests of the church and of the indivicual. 

There is only one plea for its toleration which deserves 
earnest attention. God tolerated it in the early ages of the 
Jewish Church, why should not we in the establishment of the 
church in heathen lands? ‘This has been answered above by 
the fact of the dual nature of the Jewish church. The Chris- 
tian Church has a different object in the world, bas different rules 
for admission and exclusion, is organized differently with differ- 
ent officers and rules of discipline. It is a spiritual body, the 
Bride of Christ, and it must guard sacredly inherited precedents 
lest the betrothed of Christ be defiled. God’s toleration might 
be pleaded with equal force in favor of concubinage, impurity, 
slavery, murder, lying, idolatry, kc. The spirit of the New Tes- 
tament Church is “separation from the world.” 

If from a study of the scriptures polygamy cannot be prov- 
ed to be wrong, then we should have no rules against it either in 
America, England or Korea. A writerin the August number of 
the KoREAN Reposrrory 1895 says, “I fail to find a single in- 
stance where God has excommunicated a man because of his liv- 
ing with two or more wives or concubines.” *** “TI fail to find a 
single instance where God at any time condemns polygamy as 
a sin that should shut a man out from the Church.” Neverthe- 
less he says; “1 would not be misunderstood as advocating the 
right or propriety of plural marriages. Far from that, I believe 
we cannot stand too firm against that pernicious evil.”’ *** 
“Within the church of course it never can be tolerated. If it 
occurs there is but one thing to be done. Cast him out” But 
why? On whose authority? Whose law has he broken? 
Would he cast him out on the mere authority of man? Let us 
be careful. We must get the authority from Scripture or we 
must never use it in any case. Look again. The authority is 
in the Scripture and it holds against the writer's position. 

In the absence of Scripture proof an appeal has been made 
to the merciful character of the Gospel. ‘The side favoring the 
admission of polygamis's to the church is called the side of 
mercy, charity, &c.. and those who would exclude polygamists 
until they discontinue the sin are likened to the Pharisees who 
stuck to the letter but missed the spirit of the law. That beau- 
tiful grace, Christian charity. was never meant to cover the mul- 
titude of unforsaken sins. That would be simply licentious Anti- 
nomianism and has no place in a gospel which teaches the for- 
giveness of sins repented of and forsaken but hates sins adhered 
to and apologized for. The sinner is forgiven but commanded 


to goand sin nomore. Christian chanty asks no more. It can 
ask no less. 
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Il. Wuat Says CuurcH AUTHORITY. 


Tere seeins to be an opinion that church authority is very 
much divided on this subject. Speaking broadly this is not the 
case, tho a few individuals who favor the admission of polygamists 
might be quoted. It can be shown that the Christian Church 
has always been nigidly in favor of monogamy, and that poly- 
gaiuiy bas only been tolerated in comparatively exceptional cases. 
Tho the authon"y of the few great names really settles nothing, 
yet there is reasonable certainty that a position almost univers- 
ally taken by the Church has weighty arguments in its favor. 

Much lght is thrown on the conditions of society in the 
earlier Christian centuries by the decrees of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Altho in the earlier decrees concubinage and -kind- 
red sins were frequently alluded to, polygamy is not mention- 
ed,— another incidental proof of the monogamy of the Romans. 
“Tf one of the faithful hath a concubine, if she be a bond ser- 
vant, let him leave off that way, and marry in a legal manner’”’ 
(according to law a freeman could not marry a slave); “If she 
be a free woman, let him marry her in a lawful manner; if he 
does not, let him be rejected.”” Quoted from “Apostolical Con- 
stitutions dating before A.D. 325,”’ *** “For a married man to 
have a concubine was declared to be adultery. So Augustine in 
sermo CCXXIV.” *** “Whosoever hath both wife and concu- 
bine must be kept from Communion.” ‘A layman who hath 
both wife and concubine will be excommunicated.” &c. Schaff 
Herzog. 'These various decrees reveal (1) the evils with which 
the Roman church had to contend, and (2) the position she took 
on the snbject Not until the Council of Trent (a.p. 1643-63), 
when her missionaries had gone to countries remote from Rome. 
do we find any allusion to polygamy. “In Canon two we read, 
‘If any one says it is lawful for Christians to have several wives 
at the same time, and that this is not prohibited by any divine 
law, let him be anathema.’” *** “In Protestant Churches the 
immorality of concubinage has never been doubted. It consti- 
tutes ample ground for the excommunication of a member. The 
bigamy of Philip of Hessa is an exceptional case.” Schaff 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledze. 

Tae opposition to polygamy has taken so firm a hold upon 
the Protestant Church that compilers of the Report of the Lon- 
don Missionary Conference 1888 find it necessary to apologize 
even for the insertion of a report of the discussion concerning the 
admission of polygamists to the church. See Introduction, page 
XXXV. “There is the boldest advocacy of the reversal of the 
policy hitherto pursued by Missicnary Societies in regard to the 
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admission from heathenism of converts who have more than one 
wife. The practice hitherto has been to insist upon all but one 
being cast off. without regard to the laws of the country and 
rights of the: wives and children.’ This quotation showed the 
policy pursued by all the great Missionarv Societies prior to 
1888. The compiler continues, “As in such discussions the a lvo- 
cates of new and peculiar views are generally the most forwarl 
to speak, it might appear, if speeches were ccunted, as if the 
majority were in favor of the change. Altho we know that 
the large proportion of silent members were opposed to any 
change except, it may be, in certain cases to be judged on their 
own merits, we did not feel at liberty to leave out the remarks 
of any of the speakers,” &e. ‘The reader is left to weigh both 
evidence and argument and arrive at his own conclusions.” 
A close study of the discussion in the London Missionary Con- 
ference will show clearly that the majority of those who favored 
the admission of polygamists did not voice the opinions of their 
missions, but expressed merely their own personal views. The 
great missionary societies, or even the missions, which favor ad- 
mission are very few indeed. 

The Committee of the Churth Missionary Society in 1857 
printed and circulated for the information of their missionaries a 
minute against the admission of polygamists to the Church. 
After remarking, “It must be borne in mind there is no evid- 
ence that polygamy was regarded otherwise than as an offence 
to the Jews jn our Lord's time, or that it was commonly prac- 
ticed. It was also forbidden by the Roman law;” and giving 
excellent scriptural arguments to prove that polygamy is con- 
trary to the will of God, they say, “The natural conscience of 
every man must bear witness, however faint, to this truth. The 
condemnation of the practice by the Roman !aw, and by other 
heathen nations, is a testimony to this fact. ‘The original crea- 
tion of one man and one woman, may be appealed to as enfore- 
ing the true nature of marriage. The saving alive in the ark of 
men with one wife each, which is a type of admission to the 
church of Christ, together with the providential equality of the 
sexes in every land, and at all times, may be pointed out as 
corroborative testimony to the continued force of the original in- 
stitution. Various other moral considerations may be urged, to 
show that the practice is unlawful. &c.” ** “The forgoing review 
will help also to decide the question of the admission of poly- 
gamists to baptism. The sin may have been commenced in 
ignorance, but its continuance, after Christian instruction must 
bring guilt upon the conscience. The polygamy which 13 pro- 
hibited by the law of God is not only the ta/mg but the having 
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and retaining wore than one wife. Baptis upon every view of 
the ordinance carries with it a public profession of submission to 
the Law of Christ, which the polygan ist habitually violutes. 
In the case of those. especiully. who are baptized according to 
the adult service of the Church of England, no man can hon- 
estly say that he will “obediently keep God's commandments, 
and walk in the same all the days of his life.” when he purposes 
to live with two or more women, as wives, at the sare time. 
See Appendix C in the Report of the Conference 1862—63 

One of our own number recently, by letters to leading mis- 
sionaries in neighboring countries, collected some valuable inform- 
ation and arguments favoring both sides of this question. It 
should be noted that those who wrote favoring the admission of 
pdélygamists were largely from two countries only—China and In. 
dia—covering but a limited portion of the Church both in time 
and space. In the case of certain missionaries to whom has been 
committed the wide-spread proclamation of the gospel rather than 
the organizing of the church, it must be acknowledged that their 
views would be of more worth were they discussing subjects re- 
lating specifically to «vangelistic methods rather than to rules for 
organizing Presbyterian churches. In council it takes a consensus 
of many men of many minds to reach a wise decision. After hear- 
ing the letters from missionaries read and the declaration made that 
so many were in favor of excluding polygamists from such mem- 
bership and that so many were in favor of admission, I must con- 
fess to having had a secret wish to make a very different classifi- 
cation of sentiments expressed. It would have been about thus. 
(1) Favoring exclusion, about so many, (2) favoring admission 
about so many, (3) doubtful, or those who didn't exactly know their 
own minds, but who perchance may have used an expression of 
sympathy for the poor second wives and their children and the 
hope that they be not harshly dealt with, about so many. Manv 
of the letters of the third class did not contain an expression with 
which I cannot heartily concur, for who does not feel sorry for un- 
fortunates, and who would not advise that they be well treated ? 
The position of many of those favoring admission was much weak- 
ened Lie confessedly adverse views of the majority of missions 
to which the writers belonged. 

Now con es a reply to the memorial of the synod of India 
to our General Assembly asking leave to baptize “converts who 
have more than one wife, together with their entire families.” 
Dr. J. J. Lucas, protests against this action as a violation of the 
organic law of the church,* shows that this synod is the only 


*This was also the vi view taken tw the last General Asecnthy of the 
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mission in India taking such a stand. No other church in 
India, so far as I know, permits the baptism of polygamists. 
The two largest missions in North India forbid it. A committee 
of Bisho)s of the Church of England reported to the Lambeth 
Conference against the baptism of polygamous converts. In 
their report they say, that they cannot find tbat either the law 
of Christ, or the usage of the early church, would permit the 
baptism of any man living in the practice of polygamy, even 
though the polygamous alliances should have been contracted 
before his conversion.”” The Bisbop of Lahore has decided that 
polygamists shall not be baptized. The North India Con- 
ference of the American Methodist Church takes the sane 
ground, saying, not too strongly, that “if we allow polygamy a 
place among us, there is reason to fear that it will long remain 
a source of trouble and weakness to the infant church, which 
can ill afford to contend with such an element.”’ 

One of the very best of authorities on scriptural and ec- 
clesiastical questions, Dr. Charles Hodge, says, ‘‘From all this 
‘scripture arguments from the nature of marriage) it follows that 
as it would be utterly incongruous and imryossible that Christ 
should have two bodies, two brides, two churches, so it is no 
less incongruous and impossible that a man should have two 
wives. ‘That is, the conjugal relation, as it is set forth in script- 
ure, cannot possibly subsist, except between one man and one 
woman.” ‘If such be the true doctrine of marriage, it follows, 
as just stated, that polygamy destroys iis very nature. It is 
founded on a wrong view of the nature of woman ; places her 
in @ false and degrading position; detbrones and despoils her; 
and is productive of innumerable evils.” In discussing the ques- 
tion whether Christ made a special exception in favor of those 
who contracted marriage with more than one woman in the 
times of their ignorance, he says, “It concerns a matter of 
fact. ‘Those who assume that such an exception has been 
nade, are bound to produce the clearest evidence of the fact. 
This is necessary not only to satisfy the consciences of the 

concerned, but also to justify a departure from a plainly 


revealed law of God. It would be a very serious matter to set 


up in a heathen country a church not conformed in this matter 
to the usual law of Christendom. Missionaries are sent forth 
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Northern Dresiytexitin Church. Without suggesting a any y change they decid- 
ed that the admission of polygamists would require a revision of the Con- 
Session of Faith, “Marriage is to be between one man and one woman: 
neither is it lawful for any man to have more than one wife, nor for any 
woman to have more than one husband at the same time.” See Confession 
of Faith, Chapter XXIV. 
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not only to teach Christian doetmne but Christian morals. And 
the chrrches which they found, profess to be witnesses for 
Christ as to what he would have men believe, and as to what he 
would have them to do. They ought not to be allowed to hear 
false testimony.” For much valuable teaching on this subject 
see Hodge's Systematic Theo’ogy. Vol. 3. page 380-390. 

The same author quoted in the Records of the Missionary 
Conference, Shang hai—1890— page 616, says, “That polygamy 
‘was not allowed in the apostolic church, is shown by the fact 
that it has never been tolerated in any subsequent age. All 
Christians [individuals excepted) have regarded polygamy as con- 
trary to the will of Christ, and therefore it bas never been tol- 
‘ erated in any Christian church. ‘This fact alone has, with me, 
great weight Jt would be deplorable if now, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, evangelical churches should be established among the heathen, 
teaching that a man may be a Christian, 1.e., obedient to the law of 
Christ, and yet be a polygamist, contrary to the teachings of the saints 
in all ages since the advent of Christ.” 


W. M. Barrp. 
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REACTION, 


N our issue for February, age | after the flight of the 
king to the Russian | egation, we said, “We have it from the 
best source that Russia wishes to see the king perfectly free 

in the affairs pertaining to his kingdom, introducing reforms with 
the help of Ministers selected by himself.” Much speculation has 
been indulged in since then as to the liberty His Majesty enjoyed 
and exercised in his new home. It is not our purpose now to 
discuss this question. The general impression in Seoul is that the 
king selects his own advisers, takes a stroll when he pleases, walks 
~iteen territory to receive the credentials of Japanese Envoys 
and enjoys a freedom that is not in keeping with the seclusive eti- 

uette of his former model—the Chinese court. His Majesty, for 

e past decade or more, has been credited with ideas of progress, 

“the most progressive man in the kingdom.” We shared this be- 
lief and it may be true. We hope it is, but if it is, the king has 
done and still is doing himself a great wrong in the marvellous 
ability he displays in calling about him as advisers men of the 
most outspoken conservative type. Wedo not say this is wrong. 
We simply note the fact and it is perhaps necessary for us to see 
some deeper reason for these selections, or if unsuccessful to revise 
our opinions. 

‘rom the 11th of February until the present time there has 
been a constant decline in influence of the Progressive party and a 
steady and rapid increase in power of the Conservative party. 
For we do not admit that the late Kim Cabinet represented the 
best element of the Progressive party. And at the same time it is 
to be noted that the reform element in the present cabinet made 
itself felt in the matter of the Seoul-Chemulpo and Seoul-Wi Ju 
railroads as well as in several recent edicts that show progressive 
tendencies. But within the last week (we write Aug. 19th) the 
power of the Conservative faction distinctly asserted itself in the 
refusal to make a contract with the Japanese syndicate to build 
the Seoul-Fusan railroad. 
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The Minister of Education is a staunch believer in the doc- 
trines of Confucianism to which of course no exception can be tak- 
en. He has publicly expressed his contempt for some if not for 
all of the reforms introduced during the last two years. In this 
he may be sincere but he is neither wise nor patriotic. ‘The Chief 
of Police, a former General in the army, is a stalwart Conservative 
and, if report may be believed, is using the police in a way entire- 
ly consistent with the customs that were so prevalent from 1884 
to 1894 but which use was not then and cannot now be said to be 
conducive to the general good. Count Inouye once told- us that 
there had been a constant feud between the army and the police 
(formerly 47 su) as the latter were what may properly be called 
the retainers of feudal lords whose bidding in arresting and terrify- 
ing the people they obeyed with an alacrity worthy of a righteous 
cause. 
There is a general desire among certain classes that were so 
unceremoniously turned out of office when the Japanese army took 
possession of the capital two years ago, to return to the “good old 
times” and it is the growth of this sentiment that is cause for 
anxiety to us who would like to see Korea advance ng progres- 
sive lines; Already it is whispered, tho we do not, have sufficient 
data at hand to affirm it, that offices are sold. en a Korean 
official purchases a place he does not recognize the doctrine that 
“public office is a trust,” neither is he concerned primarily about 
the welfare of “the dear people” to whom he is sent. 

This relapsing or retrogradation cannot mean any good for 
the country. The JAPAN MAIL, in an able editorial in its issue of 
July 11th, assigns two reasons for opposition to the reform; intro- 
duced into the government. The breaking up of “the system of 
hereditary office holders” and 


“The disbanding of the Aagwn, (the class of private soldiers referred to 
above we presume) a force organized originally by the ‘lai Won Kun after 
Admiral Roze’s repulse in 1866." “The privilege of holding this or that offi- 
cial position descended from father to son in absolute entail. Incompetence, 
extortion, «lishonesty—nothing interrupted the succession. Governors of 
provinces, indeed, were appointed by the Central Government, and the 
small suites that accompanied them found employment within their dis- 
tricts. But, for the rest, the whole provincial administration was in the hands 
of hereditary office-holders, with results probably never surpassed in any part 
of the world.” “It may well be imagined that every family deprived of such 
a valuable hein-loom became bitterly opposed to reform and its representa- 
tives.” 

Yangban is another term for substantially the same thing. 
“Civilization nonsense” was the characterization one of this class 
gave to the reforms not long since. The abrogation of class dis- 
tinction” gave the young Korean a certain degree of self-respect 


and when official promotion was based on merit there was hope. 
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All this is changed or is changing and we seem to be about to fall 
into the old ruts. 

THE INDEPENDENT vindicates its right to the name it has 
chosen for itself and waxes warm, watching closely the trend of 
events in the capital and seeing the “evils, more or les: serious 
that are creeping in.” The editor thinks there is danger of ali- 
enating the good will of the friendly powers to whose moral sup- 
port Korea owes a great deal but which she either fuils to ap- 
preciate or is indifferent to. It sees this danger in the fact 
that the murderer of Kim Ok Kiun “holds one of the highest 
positions (outside of the Cabinet) in the government. An in- 
nocent man has now been forced from his position in the Law 
Office to make way” for the man who two years ago attempted to 
take the life of Pak Yong Ho while in Japan. “Not only so but 
the killing fraternity have become so emboldened by the present 
attitude of the government that the murderers of Kim Hong Chip, 
Chung Pyeng Ha and O Yun Jung have approached the Finance 
Department thro emissaries suggesting that they should be re- 
warded for meritorious services.” 


Foreigners residing in Korea cannot object to the king select- 
ing as his advisers men of conservative principles. Whether their 
selection means the best good for the country is a question on 
which there is room for difference of opinion. We do not affirm 
that the men whose lives were taken with violence were ex- 
emplary in all their doings. On this we do not now express an 
opinion. But the barbarous mutilation of the. body of Kim at 
Yang Wa Chin two years ago and the insane re‘oicing over his 
assassination, in the Palace, were done in spite of the protests of 
the friendly powers. Well may our contemporary ask, “Has the 
Korean government reached a point where she can defy the un- 
animous sentiment of all her friends and trample under foot the 
teachings of her own classics, and expect that friends wil! continue 
to smile?” 


That there are honest and blood guiltless men in the Conser- 
vative party we do not for a moment doubt. That there are 
others who oppose the reform movements from honest motives 
may also be granted. But the return to power of men of unsay- 
oury reputation, to put it very mildly, and the vindictiveness ex- 
hibited by them against individuals of the opposite party cannot 
mean good for the country. 


How long this present reaction will continue, we of course 
have no means of knowing. We have given a few reasons why 
it was inevitable. We hope in some way Korea will saved from 
falling into a condition of stagnation and death. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion was held in the chapel of the Pai Chai College Aug. 19—24, 
the Rev. Bishop Isaac W. Joyce presiding The sessions were 
very harmonious, the reports from the members showed progress 
in the several departments of mission work, while the two sermons 
of the Bishop and the daily addresses on the higher life were high- 
ly appreciated. We hope to make extended reference to the re- 
ports in our next issue and shall only take space enough to thank 
the Mission for the following action, which had the full concur- 
rence of the Bishop, in reference to this magazine. 

‘‘Whereas THe Korean Repository published by three members og 
the mission is the only English publication in Korea that presents the 
work of missions to the world. 

Resolved, that this Mission commends the efforts and expreses.its ap. 
peciation of the value of THe Reposirory as an interpreter of Christian 
work in this land and commends it heartily to the public.” 

The Appointments for the ensuing year were read by the 
Bishop and are as follows, - 

W. B. Seranton Superintendent. Aogi, to be supplied ; 
Chemulpo, G. H. Jones; Chon Ju, to be supplied; Kong Ju and 
Su-Won, W. B. Seranton, Pyeng Yang, W. A. Noble; Seoul, 
Baldwin Chapel (East Gate) D. A. Bunker, H. B. Hulbert; 
Chong Dong, Ewa Hak-dang and Chong No, H. G. A ppenzeller ; 
Sang ‘Dom W. B. Scranton. Tai Ku, to be supplied ; Wi Ju, 
to be supplied; Won San, to be supplied. 

H,. G. Appenzeller, President Pai Chai College and Principal 
of Theological Dept. D. A. Bunker, Principal Academic Depart- 
ment Pai Chai College. J. B. Busteed, M.p. W. B. Scranton M. D. 
physicians in charge of medical work in Seoul; W. B. McGill in 
charge of medical work in Wonsan ; E.D. Follwell, M.D. in charge 
of medical work in Pyeng Yang; H. B. Hulbert, Manager of 


the Misssion Press; H. G. Appenzeller, Manager of the “Book 
Concern. 


Appointments of Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society for 
Seoul. Mrs. M. I. Sefanton, Miss L. ©. Rothwieler, Miss M. 
W. Harris, evangelistic work; Miss J. O. Paine and Miss L. E. 
Frey, in charge of school work ; Miss M. M. Cutler .p. in charge 
of Woman’s Hospital, Miss E. A. Lewis, Assistant. Mrs. G. H. 
Jones, woman’s work in Chemulpo and Kang Wha Circuit. 

Bishop and Mrs. Joyce left Seoul on the 26th inst. to attend 


the Conferences in China. They expect to visit Korea again next 
spring. 
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COMPILED FROM THE INDEPENDENT. 


Edie?:—Many districts have neglected to send their revenues to the Go- 
vernment. Some have not sent any at all, and others have sent only a part 
of the regular amount. The Minister of Finance is hereby instructed to 
make thorough investigations of these cases and if he finds that the officials 
are responsible for this negligence, they will be punished severely. 

Edict -—No. 35. Edicts No. 99, concerning the organization of offices 
of Governors and Magistrates; No. ror, concerning the ranks and titles of 

vincial officials; No. 103, concerning the salaries of the subordinate of- 
ficials of the provinces; No. 163, concerning the expenses of the provincial 
offices; No. 164, concerning the salaries of magistrates, all of which were 
issued during the sogth year of the Dynasty, are hereby abolished. 

Edict >—No. 36, gives the new law concerning the reorganization of the 
Gubernatorial and Magisterial offices in the country. We have no space to 
give the whole, but the gist of it is as follows, The twenty-three provinces 
are made into thirteen. Ayeng Az, head-quarters at Su-Won with thirty 
eight Magistracies; CAwng Chang North, at Kong-]v with seventeen Magis- 
tracies; Chwng Chwng Sewth, at Kong-ju with thirty-seven Magistracies; 
Chulla North, a Chun-Ju with twenty-six Magistracies; CAw//a South, at 
Kwang-Ju with thirty-three Magistracies; Ayeng Sang North, at Tai-Ku, 
with forty-one Magistracies; A veng Seng Sow?h, at Chin-]u, with thirty Mag- 
istracies; Aang /7az, at Harju, with twenty-three Magistracies; /yeng An 
South, at Pyeng-Yang, with twenty three Magistracies; Pyeng An North, at 
Jung-Ju, with twenty-one Magistracies; Afang Hon, at Chun-Chon, with 
twenty-six Magistracies. /Zam Ayeng Sowth, at Ham Heung, with fourteen 
Magistracies. AYam Ayeng North, at Kyeng-Sung, with ten Magistracies. 
The City of Seoul will have a Governor whose jurisdiction extends to the city 
limit, and beyond that the territory ts under the Governor of Ayeng Az. 
The salary of Governor is $2,000 per annum; and that of Magistrates is dif- 
ferent according to the grade ofthe district. There are five grades of Mag- 
istacies, the first grade pays $83 per month; 2nd $75: 3rd $66; 4th $58; 
sth $50. Magistrates of Kwang-]u, Song-Do, Kang-Wha, In-Chun, Tong- 
Nai, Duk-Won, Kyeng-Heung, will receive $1,200 per annum; and the Ma- 
gistrate of Che-Ju will receive $1,500 per annum. Each Governor is allow- 
ed six chusas, two police officers, thirty policemen, ten clerks, four chamber 
boys, fifteen servents, sixteen coolies. and each Magistrate is allowed one 
citwwen adviser, eight police officers, nine clerks, three chamber boys, eight 
policemen, ten servants, nine coolies, two watchmen. These retainers vary 
m number according to the grade of the magistracy. The above figures are 
for the 1st class districts. | 

Edict -—No. 40. Rules and regulations governing the limits of power 
and privileges of Provincial officials. (1) The Magistrates must communi- 
cate with the Home or any other Dep'ts thro the Governor of the province ; 
and all dicts and orders of the Government will be communicated to the 
Magistrates by the Home or any other Dep't thro the Governor of the Pro- 
vince. But in case of emergency this rule may not be observed. (2) Ma- 
gistrate of Ché-Ju can have direct communication with the Home Dep't. 
(3) Governors are allowed to send offenders of their own provinces to Seoul 
without orders from the Home Dep't, and they cannot imprison any body 
who resides in another province without consent of the Governor of that 
province. (4) Magistrates can punish offenders of their own districts with- 
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out wetting consent from any higher authority. In cases of importance the 
matter may be referred to the Governor of that province; and if the Govern- 
or considers the case important enough he may report it to the Home Dep't. 
(5) This law takes effect from this day. 

Edict No, 42. Rules and regulations governing the Royal Postal Ser- 
vice, (1) Postal Service is under the control of the . epartinent of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Public Works. (2) Post offices are classified as first 
and second class. ist class offices are in Seoul, Chemulpo, Wonsan, Fu-san 
Pyeng- Yang, Chun-Ju, Song-Do, Kong-Ju, Eui-Ju, Tai-Ku, and Kyeng Sung ; 

nd class offices are in Su-Won, Chung-Ju, Hong-Ju, Nam-Won, Na-fa, Ché- 
Is Chin-Ju, An-Dong, Kang-Neung, Chun-Chon, Hai-Ju, Kang-Ké, Ham 

eung and Kap-San. Postal districts will be laid out by the Dept of A. C. 
& P. W. (3) Each office will have one Postmaster cnikane or more clerks. 
(4) Postmasters are subject to the orders of the Minister and Vice Minister of 
the ya of A. C. & P. W. and each is responsible for the workings of his 
own office. (§) Postal clerks are subject to the orders of the Postmaster of 
their own offices. (6) Postmasters will be appointed from the list of postal 
experts, and the 2nd class offices will be managed temporarily by the clerks. 
(7) The Seoul office is allowed fifteen clerks; in the interior not more than 
three. (8) Whenever a post office is ready for transaction of business, the 
Dep't must make public announcement. (9) This law takes effect from this 
day. (i0) Adieé No, 125 concerning the Royal Postal Service issued the 
sogth year of the Dynasty, and “dict No. to concerning the same sujyect 
issued this year are hereby abolished. 


Edict :-—No. 43. The salary of Postmasters of 1st class offices will be 
$40 per month, clerks $20. Post masters of 2nd class offices ¢30 and clerks 
$20. 

Edict -—No. 44. Rules and regulations governing the appointments 
and dismissals of Chusas in the Provincial Offices. (1) Chusas in office of 
the Governor of Seoul will be selected by the Governor who will report the 
names to the Home Dep't who will confirm the appointments. (2) Each Go- 
vernor is allowed to appoint his own private Secretary and the other Chu- 
sas will be appointed by the Home Dep't from the citizens of that Province. 
The same is mg 9 to Ché-Ju Island. (3) Police: officers will be sent to 
the Provinces from the Seoul Office for the present, but when the local police 
become experienced in the duty the Governor will have the power to select 
the Officers from the local force. (4) The Citizen Advisers will be selected 
from reputable men who have resided in the district over seven years. This 
selection will be made by popular vote, and the one who gets the largest 
number of votes will be appointed. (5) No Officer will be dismissed without 
a specified cause, and cause of dismissal must be reported to the Home 
Dep't. (6) The Citizen Adviser can not be dismissed without the consent 
of a majority of the people. (7) This law takes effect from this day. 

Edict:— No. 50. Rules and regulations governing the office of Mayor 
of different Ports. (1) Mayors have power to communicate with Consuls 
of foreign countries in the matters of municipal government, and they are 
empowered to control the affairs of their own ports. (2) The Mayors are re- 
commended by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and they are subject to his 
orders. (3) The seals and other emblems of authority of Mayoralty will be 
issued by the Foreign Office. (4) The salaries of Mayors and their subor- 
dinates will be decided upon in a special order. (5) The Mayor's Oifice will 
be in the Port and the name of the Office will be known as Awm-Ni-Chungz 
or Mayoralty. (6) The responsibility of protection of lives and properties of 
foreigners, and law suits arising between the natives and foreigners are en- 
trusted to the Mayor, who must consult the Consuls of different nations and 
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adjust such matters according to the treaties. (7) Each Mayor is allowed one 
private Secretary and the rest of the Chusas will be appointed by the Foreign 
Office. (8) The Harbor Police officers, and policemens’ salaries will be paid 
by the Home Dep't. (9) Mayors will have the power of Police superin- 
tendents in their own Ports. (10) The rank and privileges of Mayors are 
equal to Governor of the Province. He must report all matters directly to 
the Foreign Office. (11) Mayors can order the Magistrates of districts in 
the matters relating to the Ports. (12) The amount of imports and exports 
of a must be reported by the Mayor to the Finance Dep't and For- 
eign every month. (13) Mayors must help and encourage commerce 
between the natives and foreigners and remove any obstructions that may 
hinder the accomplishment of this object. * * * (15) The salaries of Mayor 
and his subordinates will be paid from the Customs receipts ***. (20) This 
law takes effect from this day. 

Edict >—We are informed that some officials have been collecting un- 
authorized revenues from the people on the pretense of orders from differ- 
ent Dep'ts. These illegal taxes ved been abolished for the people: but 
We are surprised to hear that this obnoxious custom begins in. Here- 
after, all kind of revenue should be collected by the authority of the Finance 
Dep't, and if any one should attempt to compel the _ to pay any money 
without authority from said Dep't it would be clearly a case of illegal action 
on the part of the collector. Therefore such cases must be strictly prohibit- 
ed, and whoever forgets this iic¢ and tries to follow the old obnoxious cus- 
tom will not be excused from punishment. 

Edict >—No. §2. (1) Police Dep'ts will be established in Chemulpo, Fu- 
san, Wonsan and Kyeng-Heung Ports. (2) The Home Dep't uses proper 
care and judgment either to increase or decrease from time to time the num- 
ber of men according to the need of the Ports. At Chemulpo and Fusan 
one Chief of Police; two subalterns; sixty privates; three servants ; three 
keepers. At Wonsan one Chief of Police; one subaltern; forty privates, 
two servants: two jail keepers. At Kyeng-Heung, one subaltern; twenty 
privates ; two servents; two jail keepers. (3) These police Dep'ts are un- 
der the control of the Home Dep't. (4) The Mayors of Ports will have im- 
mediate charge of the Police Dep'ts in their respective ports. (5) Chief of 
Police will have charge of the details of working in their own Dep'ts and they 
will be responsible for the behavior of their men. (6) Chief of Police can 
punish the privates in case of misdemeanor and such cases should be report- 
ed to the Mayor. (7) Chiefs of Police can made report directly to the Home 
Dep't in matters not concerning the Ports, but otherwise they must make 
reports to the Mayor. (8) This law takes effect from this day. 

Edict -— Kyeng- Won Palace was formerly occupied by Our illustrious 
ancestors. The repairs necessary to make it again habitable have been or 
dered, but the work has not yet been completed. The Departments of Royal 
Household and Finance are hereby instructed to take charge of the work of 
repair and complete the building at an early date. (The Palace is situated 
in the foreign settlement in Chong-Dong Ed. /) 

Edict:>—No. 55 Law courts will be established in the following plachs; 
Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, Kyeng-Heung, North and South Chung Chong, 
North and South Chulla, North and South Kyeng Sang, Whang-Hai, North 
and South Pyeng An, Kang-Won, North and South Ham Kyeng, and Ché- 
Ju. 

Edict —We have left Our Palace alr ady seven months ago. We feel 
sad when We think of the remains of Our beloved Queen so far away from 
Us. The Royal remains will be brought to the Kyeng-Won Palace within 
two weeks, 
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THE Japanese Chamber of Commerce at Chemulpo has compiled a 
valuable report, giving a concise exposé of the relative position of Japanese 
and Chinese commerce in Korea during the last ten years. For the five 
years between 1886 and 1889, inclusive, exports and imports by Japanese 
merchants far exceeded those of their Chinese rivals. In other words, where- 
as the volume of commercial transactions that passed thro the hands of Jap- 
anese merchants totalled between 1,000,000 and 1,400,000 yen, the Chinese 
trade fluctuated between the two extremes of 200,000 and 700,000 yen. 
However, with respect to the later progress of these two currents of Korean 
commerce, that under the control of the Japanese merchants now falls far 
short of the other. The comparative table shows that the rate of Japanese 
business during the specified period was 62 per cent, and that of the Chin- 
ese 216 per cent. Consequently, Chinese merchants were more succeessful 
in pushing their trace with Korea than Japanese. During the four years 
ending 1893, the relative positions of the rivals presented the following as- 


pect — 


By JAPANESE By CHINESE 
MERCHANTS. MERCHANTS, DIFFERENCE. 
YEN. YEN. YEN, 
1890... 1,259,218 ....-4.. 1,392,614 ..ccccces 53,386. 
1GOF sot RIO AG oc cewiess fy 4.) 331,581. 
tee LS | ee |) 0), PO 393,569 
1893... 845,349........ AL eee 743,777. 


Since the war, the relative ratio that the commerce of the two nations 
bears to the sum total, has again changed, with the significant exception of 
the two months of March and April of the current year, up to which period 
the survey furnished by the report extends, and also to two other n:onths in 
last year. ‘To be more explicit, the volume of Korean commerce carried on 
by Japanese merchants during 1894 totalled 3,088,010 yen, as against -1,894 
422 yen by the Chinese. This relative discrepancy was maintained during 
1895 up to the month of August. But coming to September and also to No- 
vember, the Chinese merchants passed their rivals, and did so again in 
March and April of the current year. It is apprenended, therefore, that the 
Korean market may again fall into the hands of the Chinese. /afan Mail. 

The islands lying between Korea and Japan are called Tsushima by 
the Japanese but Tai Ma Do by the Koreans. These syllables, Tai, Ma and 
Do, mean “answer,” “horse” and “island.” So we have “The Island that 
answers to a Horse” or “The Island that is shaped like a horse.” Keeping 
the status of Korean pictorial art in mind the larger of the two islands might 
possible be imagined to remotely resemble a horse standing on its tail and 
waving its fore feet in the direction of Korea. It will be a stimulus to the 
imagination however to remember that some advocates of the evolution 
theory derive the horse from the frog. 

It is commonly believed that Korea is almost destitute of lakes, the one 
on the top of Paik Tu San and another on the eastern shore, mentioned by 
Mr. Miller, being the only ones commonly known about. But there is a 
celebrated lake called Wi Rim Ji “Lake of the Righteous Forest” at the 
town of Chi Ch‘un, roo miles from Seoul on the road to Fusan. It is three 
miles long and one wide and abounds in fish. Many boats ply on it although 
a dragon is popularly supposed to inhabit its depths. Its shores are well 
wooded and on its southern bank is the summer residence of the present 
Minister of Finance. 

Anew thing in the Capital—a garbage company. Now for solid work! 

On the 13 inst. thirty-two foreign passengers landed at Chemulpo, pro- 


